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1* The CHiilPiMfiN (United Arab Republic):' I declare open the three hundred •.•. 

and fourth plenary meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation GoiBiiiittee on 
DisarjQisiient* 

2. jyir^ CASTMEDA (Mexico) ( translation from Spanish ); The delegation of 
Mexico has some hesitation in taking part in the debate at this stage* We had 
intended to do so after the United States and the Soviet Union had subLiitted to the 
Committee a Joint text for the treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
Seeing with concern that days go by without the expected announcement, we have thought- 
to add our opinion to that of other members' concerning the problems raised by the 
drafting of the treaty, and to expreiss also our hope that an agreement, may soon be 
reached* . - 

3. We are discouraged to obseire that some of the problems still pending seemed to 
have been resolved months ago and that, with the passing of time, new difficulties have 
arisen, We have the impression that further obstacles are imminehtiand that 'time .•.■..... 
is not on our side* As we see receding from us a goal which, perhaps because of a 
flaw in our perspective, we thought to 'be nearer, we are assailed by the feeling that 
an historic opportunitjr may be lost and that if we allow it to go .by, it may be a 

long time before a favourable wind begins to blox/ again* 

4. We believe that no treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons that could 
be signed, or even conceived, would satisfy everyboc^^ By its very natixre, by its 
fundamentally negative character of prohibition, any treaty of tixts kind-must ... ... ..;:, 

necessarily give the impression of being iricomprete, im.perfect; and, in view of the 
unavoidable realities of the world of today, any non-proliferation treaty will 
necessarily affect some more than others and require more of some than of others, 

for which 3Ba son it could not fail to contain some element s ■- ^f- -ineqii£tyJ.:and?.Qf . 

discrimination. This is certain and one can only admit it. 

5o But it is equally certain, or even more so, that, unless -a radical change comes 
about in the inteitnational situation, either the non-proliferation treaty will be 
concluded v.dth all its limitations and inevitable shortcomings, or all reasonable 
possibility of stopping the arms race and making progress towards general and complete 
disarmament will be removed for ever. The non-proliferation treaty is only one step on 
the long road todisarmaraent. But it is a necessary step. If it is not taken, this road 
vdll not be travelled. And if it is not taken soon, va thin a short time this road will 
be closed. 
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60 That is why vre believe that a concrete draft, treaty must be judged not only on 
its intrinsic merits, but also by taking into account ..the alternatives that remain 
open. In our viev/ the aJtemative of a world without restrictions in this regard j> 
where nuclear weapons and nuclear States proliferate^ represents the surest v/ay of 
never attaining precisely the objectives pursued by the non-aligned countries, by 
the countries which do not have nuclear weapons* 

7e The non-proliferr.tion treaty aims at preventing the multiplication of future 
risks of nuclear war rather than at eliminating the existing ones^ But this 
objective, although limitedj, is important and valuable^ The non-proliferation of 
nuclear States in itself^ even, if it iS: not accompanied by any complement, is a vital 
need, V/hich cannot be postponed^ of thie contemporary: worlds It is acknowledged 
that one of the greatest dangers to peace— even greater perhaps than a direct 
confrontation between the big nuclear Powers*-- would be that other smaller coujitriesj, 
if they came to have a nuclear potential^ however small, would be able to undertake 
an action, which very soon x/ould inevitably involve the great Powers and unleash 
a general atomic waTo Hence, it is an essential imperative to avert this dajiger, 
although obviously that will not eliminate all risk of nuclear war,, since the 
possibility of a direct confrontsttion between the big nuclear Powers vdll remain. 

8. In other words, the obligations which the non-nuclear Powers would assume under 
a non-proliferation treaty are obligations that have in themselves their own' 
justification;, that is, they are indispensable and valuable in themselves and not 
only as obligations which compensate and reciprocate those assumed by the nuclear 
Fowerso That is how the treaty v/as originally conceived^ It was always considered 
to be desirable in itself that the States v/hich did not have nuclear weapons should 
refrain from acquiring, themo The best proof of this is that the initiators and 
promoters of the idea were the non-nuclear Powers « 

9 6 To recognize these facts and recall their origins is in no way incomj)atible 
with the principle of the acceptable balance wliich there must be betv/een the mutual 
responsibilities and obligations of the nuclear ejid non-nuclear Powers^ Later \-je 
shall say how, in our^^opinion, this essential principle,, recognized by the General 
Assembly (A/aES/2028.CXX) (EMDC/I6I), is to be fulfilled*. .For the time being I 
merely ^^sh to .londerline the. incontrovertible fact, which sometimes seems to be 
forgotten, that non«proliferation is an objective v/hich is of value in itself. 
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10. This preniise having been recalled, it is necessary to emphasize the inevitable 
and, moreover, logical and legitimate link that exists between non-proliferation end 
the imperative need to initiate the gradual atomic disarmament of the great Powers^ 
Just ..as the non-nuclear countries, in giving up the right to possess atomic weapons, 
relieve the nuclear Powers of the risk of finding themselves indirectly involved in 
an atomic conflagration they do not wish for, so the non-nuclear countries have in 
their turn the right to see themselves relieved of the danger of a direct nuclear 
confrontation between the great Powers which would involve the whole world, a. danger 
which is inherent in the arms race to a very high degree. How to reconcile and 
combine these two . objectives in a just ajid feasible form is one of the most difficult 
problems to be resolved by the contemporary world. 

11. Of course, to make horizontal proliferation conditional upon or subordinate 

to vertical proliferation, simultaneous or previous, is simply and purely equivalent 
in present conditions to opposing the .^achievement of a non-proliferation treaty. 
yJhat the Assembly asked was that the treaty should be "a step tov/ards ... 
disarmament" (ibidj, not an instrument that would . already embody an agreement on 
disarmament. But conversely, a treaty which would result in institutionalizing 
and perpetuating the division of the. world into nuclear and non-nuclear Powers could 
never be permanent and effective. Once it is signed;, the nuclear Powers will have 
to agree immediately to a significant reduction in their armaments, especially 
their nuclear axmaments, if they do not wish to see the entire structure of the treaty 
inevitably crumbling. All of us — representatives of nuclear and non-nuclear 
Powers alike — acknovrledge this. 

12. But how can it be put into practice? If we all ackno\>rledge that the^ non-' 
proliferation treaty must not be considered as an end 'in itself but rather as a means 
of starting the process of disarmament, there should be no objection to the inclusion 
in the tiB^Ay, as has been proposed by some non-aligned countries and ourselves, of 

an axticle containing two elements: firstly, the solemn acknowledgement and 
reaffirmation -of "the-, responsibility of the nuclear Powers vis-a-vis the world to 
adopt and implement a programme for the rapid reduction, and eventual elimination of . 
nuclear weapons :and. their: delivery vehicles; and, secondly, the categorical laying dovm 
of this obligation, . I ;• think, that a general formula such as the one I have just 
indicated would be preferable to a listing of more specific measures, since othervdse 
there would be the risk that some of them might favour one of the great Powers more 
th^n the othe^ pnd th^t p.^vee-^ent .o^ thf=^, 1"^ ^t^r)tf vmilrl thiiq f?^11 to non^e .^hoi^t. ^f^ut 
I think that when the time comes a mere statement of this purpose and this intention 
in the preamble will not be sufficient and that they must be laid down as an explicit 
obligation. 
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13. But even this is not enoughe' We 'must find an appropriate political instrujrient 
to exert "pressure on the nuclear Powers so that they v/ill comply v/ith their 
obligation to go ahead v/ith the disarmament process* Like the delegation of Sweden^ 
we believe that' an effective instrument would be an adequate clause on the right to 
withdraw from the treaty. It could be stated that if a State at the time of the 
first conference for the revision of the treaty considered that sufficient progress 
had not been made in disarmament, so that the purposes and obligations of the treaty 
remained unfulfilled^ that State would be entitled to denounce the treaty o Even 
though the treaty would .have, less stability, a clause of this kind would serve not 
only, as a warning to the great Pov^rers but also as a stimulus to bring about agreement 
aip.ong them, 

He Now a few v/ords on the problem of the peaceful use of nuclear energy* './e believe 
that in practice a State vn.ll never be faced ^dth the dilemma of forgoing the 
benefits it would derive from' carrying out an explosion for peaceful purposes, or 
deciding to violate the treaty in order to carry out such an explosion. Like Brazil, 
India ^ and others, v/e believe that the developing countries would not be able to forgo 
. carrying out in the future, when it is technically and economically possible, gigantic 
civil engineering works, such as excavation for canals and ports, by means of nuclear 
explosions. >rnat we do not understand, however, is why. such explosions have to be 
carried out prec4.sely by the State concerned, xd.th its own technical resources. The 
truth is that a great part of the industry and of the infrastructure works of the 
developing countries, and indeed of almost all countries, is carried out with imported 
technology. If most of • the countries in the. world import large dredges to excavate 
pbrtfe. and canals, I do not see why they should not have, to import the nuclear devices 
they would need for- this, purpose c 

1;5,. V Obviously no country would, agree to remain in a^ situation of such dependence 
upon others in this respect. But. the best way to avoid.it, in our opinion, would 
consivst not so Liuch in keeping open a costly and dangerous option- -v/hich in addition 
is .oui'ely theoretical- -but rather in thoroughly exploring straightawa.y the whole 
gamut of possibilities offered by international co-operation, v/e sincerely believe 
that in reality no dilemma is posed* It will be possible to benefit from atomic 
ex^olosions for peaceful purposes without proliferating nuclear weapons <> As the 
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delegation of Sweden has rightly pointed out^ what id.ll be forbidden under the treaty 
will be the manufacture of nuclear devices — which at present cannot be distinguished 
from nuclear weapons — but not their use in appropriate conditions of handling j> 
control and perhaps international licensing (EJIDC/f Ve302^ paras^lS et sea<> ) 

16, AS for the means, conditions and procedures for achieving this, it is still 
possible at present, as long as the tearms of the problem are not narrowed excessively^ 
to conceive of a large variety of formulae and possibilitieSo These tasks could be 
entrusted to the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) — either under its 
present statutes or possibly by enlarging its competence either alone or associated 
v,dth another body. On the other hand, in view of the link bet\/een this matter and 
peace and security, one could also conceive of giving an essential role to a 
political organ, of the United Nations, advised, of course, by the technical services 
of the Agency. One or more international organizations could be used, simply as 
clearing houses or as pools -« existing or potential — for nuclear devices. 

17 o Finally, stress could be laid on the economic development aspects of nuclear 
explosions, ajid important though subsidiarjr roles could be given to appropriate • 
international bodies. All these possible variations must be studied carefully, but 
certainly it is not impossible that agreement may be reached on an equitable 
international system for carrying oiit. explosions which would not entail proliferation 
of atomi.c weapons -and would be more economical, infinitely more economical, for the 
potential users « 

18. The problem of peaceful explosions is one of those which have caused .the most 
.confusion and at. the same time aroused the most concern. In spite of that, ...little 
study has been given to it, at least in intergovnmental circles • . Up to. nqw.the 
differing positions have not crystallized to the point of preventing rational and 
objective examination. • My delegation wonders, in these cii^cumstances, whether it 
would^not be desirable to hold, londer the auspices of this. Committee and at the 
• appropriate time, meetings of -specialists who would undertake a thorough examination 
of all the aspects of the problem o • 

19 o. Another matter xriiich is perhaps even more important is that of. the benefits of 
the peaceful application of nuclear technology o Some "quasi-nuclear'^ States have 
expressed the fear that in renouncing the right to carry out nuclear explosions they 
might be left in a situation of permanent disadvantage as regards atomic technologj^. 
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We have not sufficient experience in this respect and would be unable to express a 
v/ell-founded opinion o But we are very much impressed by the experience of Sweden 
and Canada, undoubtedly two of the States without nuclear weapons v;hich have achieved 
a more advanced degree of nuclear technology. We understand that their decision 
not to manufacture atomic weapons has not affected to esiy important degree their 
research, development and production in the field of the technology of reactors and 
in other related fields* Their valuable testimony deserves our very careful 
reflection « 

20* On the other hand, there is no doubt that the transmission of scientific 
knowledge in nuclear matters constitutes en essential problem of our times <, But we 
are not sure that a non-proliferation treaty would be an obstacle to this scientific 
interchange; the signing of the treaty could even afford an unsuspected opportunity 
of reinforcing scientific co-operation to the benefit of the developing countries • 

21 We gather that the authors of the draft treaty would agree to the benefits of 
the peaceful use of nuclear technology, including the technological spin-off 
resulting from the development of nuclear weapons and devices, being made available 
to all the parties for peaceful use;" that they would agree; that the parties should 
participate in the greatest possible interchange of scientific information on the 
progress made in the peaceful use of nuclear energy, and that the potential benefits 
of any peaceful use of nuclear explosions should be made available to non-nuclear 
States, on a non-discrimdnatory basis, through adequate international procedures. 

22» If these purposes are laid dotvn as rights of the non-nuclear Powers and as 
definite obligations of the nuclear Powers, and if they are complied with fully and 
in good faith, we could find ourselves in the presence of a true revolution in the 
field of international relationships. As is only too well-known, historically the 
West has not been generous — far from it ™ in transmitting techniques to backward 
countries. For a long time they transmitted them in driblets and always to their 
o\m advantage. For all practical purposes, the benefits of the first .industrial 
revolution did not reach the large masses of the population in backi>rard countries o 
Since the Second World War there has been a greater awareness of this problem. 
Numerous organizations and programmes are helping to provide technical assistance, 
but, basically, today still the so oft^-repeated phrase to the effect that prosperity 
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is indivisible is no more than the expression of an ideal and not of a fact. W 
this i mean that the rendering of financial and technical assistance still belongs 
to the sphere of ethics^ of good sentiments, and that it has not yet been' turned 
into a true juridical institution <» Technical assistance programmes are financed 
vjlth voluntary contributions ^ the right of some to receive and the obligation of 
others to share their scientific and technical Icnowledge has still not been officially 
established,. . ' ' 

23* In connexion v/ith the non-proliferation treaty the juridical obligation to . share 
this knowledge could be establishedo If the non-nuclear countries forgo certain 
activiiaes and experiments as a contribution to peace, it is "only fair that in 
exchange ' they should receive^ as an authentic right^ the scientific and technical 
benefits that result from such experiments* If^ as I said^ this event comes about, 
it could be of a revolutionary nature, I believe that a timely and clear announce- 
m,ent of the intentions of the great Towers in this regard, and about how they think 
of putting them, into practice, might help to dispel the justified doubts and 
misgivings of the non-nuclear Powers* 

24. I could not. deal with every one of the questions that interest my delegation 
iNTithout unduly prolonging this intervention • On the problem of security I will only 
say that v/e understand the position of India, that we sympatliize \d.th it and that 
we also thirii it essential that in' the treaty itself the nuclear Powers should under- 
take not to use nuclear weapons, or threaten to use them, against States which do 
not posses such x/eapons and do not have them on their territories, 

2?>. It seems to us that what is essential now is that the United States and the 
Soviet Union should redouble their efforts or rather, should make a supreme effort 
to save the treaty. If complete agreement is not possible, let it be at least 
partial. vv^e also believe that an imperfect treaty is preferable to no treaty at 
all« '.'Jhat is essential in o'Ur opinion, is to establish the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons in a treaty ♦ And even though the value of such a treaty depends 
upon its' quasi-universality, we believe that a treaty which at first a f ev/ States 
failed to sign is preferable, in the last analysis, to no treaty at all^ "ie are 
still impelled by an urge, even though it gets weaker every day, which will perhaps 
enable us to reach port>' Very soon it may perhaps be too late. Our concern is 
that the objections to the treaty that are floating in the air tend to- become 
crystallized \7ith every day that passes* Once this process has gone bej^ond a certain 
point, every effort v/ill be useless* 
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26. In our opinion^ the non-nuclear counti*ies have also a special responsibility. 
The main appeal '.of the treaty is directed at thenio Its eventual existence depends 
partly on their vdll and this gives them an appreciable negotiating power. The non-- 
nuclear Powers have the obligation to use this power with prudence, bearing in mind 
the interest of the international community. Of course, they can end must exert 
pressure so that the treaty v/ill protect their interests. But they would hardly 
serve the cause of peace, if they carried this expression of legitimate aspirations 
beyond the point vjhere it would be turned into a general argument against the treaty, 
into a negative attitude of renewed and systematic objections in regard to the non- 
proliferation of nuclear i^eapons* 

27.'^ Mr.- T-^lIViiDI (India) j I do not intend to' speak this morning about the very 
important statement- made by the representative of Mexico* We shall all study it 
v/ith the great care it deserves « 

28, This morning I •wa:nt to speak about a procedural point, or rather a point concerning 
the courtesy and good sense of the members of the Committee* i/e all know' and realise 
that the treaty on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, a matter of the 'utmost impor- 
tance j, is. of great and vital interest to all nations. Henee it is very necessary 
for all of us to exercise considerable restraint, good sense and courtesy* 

29o As .a result .of the recent trend in all disarmament matters it is the entire, 
international community which is now taking an interest in a successful outcome of 
our endeavours — not orily the experts and. the atnb.assadors, the negotiators and the 
diplomats who are -.engaged in those endeavours, 'but also the peoples at darge." : The 
impact of our discussions siid of discussions elsewhere on the peoples and parliaments 
of the world is of crucial and vital importance* V/hat we say, therefore, has value 
for us because it enables -us- to- under-3tand- eaeh-oth'er ^ s views'>' but- it has- also great 
va].ue in this context- of making a healthy impact upon the peoples and the represen«- 
tatives of the peoples in the v/6rld« 

30* /Je know that newspaper representatives stand outside this Chamber before and after 
the Conference meets; they talk to some of us, and reports appear in various news- 
papers about discussions in the Coimnittee^ : Vfe have .a very healthy and v/holesome 
system of issuing a simple communique. I think that is right. If it v/as our 
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practice to give some ^'meat" in the conmiinique we should probably waste much time in 
arriving at an agreed text on what each representative had said« So the system that 
we follow is right. At the same time^ I think it is right that representatives and 
their deputies speak to representatives of the Press, but! would urge on the good 
sense. and the courtesy of the members of this Committee that it is surely most 
undesirable for someone to tell the Press what another representative' says in the 
Goitmiittee — not to mention giving a wrong version of it or "a wrong comment oh ito 
It is perfectly legitimate for me or for my deputies~to tell^the Pr what' I said in 
the Committee^, but I think it could be ungracious, to say" the least, for me to say: 
^^This is what iimbassador so and so said^^; ^^It was a confused statement"; "This" Is- 
what so and so said". 

31 • I thinl<: it behoves all of us not to speak about other people ^s statem-ents. If 
any questions are put to me about what the representative of Mexico said this morning, 
for example, I shall tell the person who asks, "Please go and see the representative 
of Mexico or his deputy".. IJe do not want any publicity ourselves. If we did want 
it, we would see. to it ourselves; .but I would appeal to the courtesy and good sense 
of the members of the- Committee in asking them to ensure that they. tell the Press 
only what their own representatives have said. I do not. mean. to say. or imply that 
they have done anything wrong, so far; I emphasize that I do not imply .that at all. 
But I should like to meke this p6±i^tr'hj u^j --o£^^^ talking to the 

Press it is gracious, polite and courteous only to mention what.", one ^s own represen- 
tative has said. * 

The Conferen ce decided to issue the foll owing commxmlques 

'VThe Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmamer^t, today 
held. its. 304th plenaiy meeting in the Palais des. Nations, Geneva, under the 
... ..chairmanship, of. H.S.. Ambassador H. Khallaf, representative of the United. 
Arab iiepublic. 

"Statements were made by the representatives of Mexico and India. 
' "The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Thursday, 15 June 1967, 
at' 10.30' a.k.^" .::-... 

The meeting ros e' at 1I>15 a..m. 



